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THIS WEEK: 
Long Acre without the Coachbuilders .. 72 
More London Shop-Signs .. .. .. .. 74 
Notes on the ‘ O.E.D.’ 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. .(Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at the 
above address. 


Memorabilia. 


WE have been looking through the Oxford 
War Atlas, a half-crown pamphlet, by 
Mr. Jasper H. Stembridge, recently brought 
out by the Oxford University Press. With 
sixty-seven maps each facing a page of letter- 
press it is an account of events from the be- 
ginning of the war to the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1941. Since the latter date much has 
happened, but that makes this summary more 
rather than less welcome. Not the progress of 
the war alone finds record: one may learn 
here what are each country’s main resources, 
what each must import and whence, and get 
birdseye view of the distribution of raw 
material throughout the world. A good idea 
of that distribution in everybody’s head 
would seem to be highly desirable in view of 
peace problems, and we think this compact 
survey should do some solid service. The 
maps with their arrows denoting thrusts 
demonstrate how much can be conveyed—even 
in the way of what is emotionally stirring— 
by mere symbol, quite apart from the written 
word. The maps of invasion of Yugoslavia 
and Greece, and the battles for Greece may 
be taken as good example. Again for in- 
dividual incidents set out, so to speak, as 
short stories under a world aspect, take the 
a of the Battle of the River Plate and, 
still more, the End! of the Bismarck. 
The distribution and the capacities of 
oe do not receive much elucidation, 
t Canada’s 11 or 12 million, though so few 
for their enormous territory have their due 
meed of praise for energy, and of the United 
States it is said that 
The output of a factory worker .. . is double 
that of one in Britain, and three times as much as 
one in France. Moreover, an American farmer 
produces enough food to feed eleven people, for 
every eight fed by a British or German farmer, and 
by a Polish farmer. Again, in the United 
three persons can supply the needs of one 
man in the armed forces compared with seven 


workers required for this purpose in the less ad- 
vanced countries. 


(FHANCING to look through the Listener 
for 22 Jan. last we came upon Sir Max 
Beerbohm’s broadcast on ‘Music Halls of 
My Youth.’ Here are Albert Chevalier, the 
Great MacDermott, Gus Elen and one or two 
more, presented with Sir Max’s wonted verve. 
Two pieces amused us. In the first, regrettin 
that the ‘‘ virus of ‘ Variety’ ”’ had 
him to abandon the Halls, he describes their 
effect in their prime in a surprising way : 

The magic had fled—the dear old magic of the 
unity—the monotony, if you will—of song after 
song after song, good, bad, and indifferent, all 
fusing one with another and cumulatively instilling 
a sense of deep beatitude, a strange, sweet foretaste 
of Nirvana. 

The second tells how the defendant in a 
County Court case*at Hastings stated that he 
earned his living by writing the words and 
music for Music Hall songs. Being asked by 
the Judge how much he earned in a year he 
replied ‘‘ Three hundred and _ sixty-five 
pounds.”” On the Judge expressing his 
astonishment at such exact reckoning, the 
man explained that he was paid one pound 
for every song and wrote one every day. 


()UR correspondent Mr. Arthur J. Hawkes, 
Public Librarian of Wigan, sends us the 

following from the Manchester Evening 

Chronicle Wednesday, Jan. 21, 1942: 


* OLDEST OLD BOY 107. 

Mr. Thomas Pope, a Freeman of Liverpool and 
oldest ‘ old boy’ of Oswestry Grammar School, 
is 107 to-day. 

A bachelor ‘who enjoys good health and person- 
ally conducts his private and household affairs, Mr. 
Pope went to Liverpool in 1849, and was in busi- 
ness as a spirit merchant. He reads without glasses. 

This seems to be one of the best attested 
ultra-centenarians yet recorded, and obviously 
well worth a place in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’’”’ 


[Ast month there was inaugurated in the 
Wigan Public Library, an exhibition, 
arranged by Mr. Hawkes, of Rare Books and 
MSS. illustrating ‘‘ War and Armaments in 
Former Days.’’ Looking through the Cata- 
logue of exhibits we noticed Sigismund 
von Herberstein’s ‘ Moscovia,’ 1557, showing 
plan of the fortified city of Moscow in 1549; 
a large contemporary wood engraving of the 
Battle of Fornovo, 1495 (the only known 
copy); and the Royal Proclamation of 1626 
commanding al] inhabitants of sea-coast 
towns in England and Wales to remain in 
their homes, in view of serious possibility of 
invasion. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LONG ACRE WITHOUT THE 
‘COACHBUILDERS. 


WRITER in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
in 1812 (Part II, pp. 624-5) quoted some 
reminiscences relating to St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, which stated that hay used to be cut 
in the fields between the present Church of 
St. Giles and Covent Garden. Seven Dials 
and all its grimy purlieus were built upon 
these fields, which were known as ‘‘ Cock and 
Pye ”’ fields, and named after a public house, 
which stood at the bottom of St. Andrew 
Street, and nearly opposite to where Ald- 
ridge’s now is. John Parkinson (1567-1650), 
apothecary and herbalist, and the author of 
the famous ‘ Herbal,’ had a garden in Long 
Acre ‘‘ well stocked with rarities” (‘D.N.B.’). 
From early days the Mercers’ Company 
appear to have granted leases in Long Acre, 
and the arms of the Mercers’ Company are 
still to be found on certain houses there. The 
names of Mercers Street and Mercers Build- 
ings nearby still testify to the proprietary 
interest of the Mercers’ Company. There is 
an early and well known reference to Long 
Acre in Machyn’s Diary, which was made 
use of in a previous paper on Long Acre. By 
1627 a number of houses in Long Acre are 
indicated as being inhabited. James Howell, 
in his ‘ Londonopolis,’ 1657, speaks of Long 
Acre as a “‘ spacious fair street.” Early in 
the seventeenth century Long Acre was used 
by the King (James I) probably as an exit 
from London to Theobalds and to Newmarket. 
Later, we find Long Acre was the first home 
-of the ‘‘ Mug Houses.’’ These houses origin- 
ated in various parts of London, when 
feelings ran high over the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, and the Mug House Club in Long 
Acre met every Wednesday and Saturday “ in 
a great hall in Long Acre.’’ At these gather- 
ings nothing was drunk but ale, and a harp 
played at the lower end of the room while the 
meetings lasted. Collections of Mug House 
songs were issued as follows :— 

A Collection of State Songs, Poems, &c., that 
have been Published since the Rebellion, and Sung 
in the several Mug-houses in the Cities of London 
and Westminster, 12mo. 1716 

Mug-house Diversion, or a Collection of Loyal 
Prologues and Songs Spoke and Sung at the Mug- 
houses, 12mo. 1717 


These are rare. A copy of the last-named 


collection appears in the ‘ Britwell Hand 
list,’ Vol. ii., p. 682. There were many other 
Mug Houses in different parts of London. In 
the Flying Post of April 12, 1716, there was 
a notice “‘to all gentlemen who are well 
affected to the present establishment [viz, 
Ifanoverians] and lovers of g home 
brewed ale that this present Thursday being 
the 12th of — {1716] Mrs. Smyth’s mu 
house in St. John’s Lane, near Smithfield 
will be opened.”” On the 21st of April the 
same paper prints these further remarks: 
“the following is inserted at the request of 


‘several honest gentlemen, who are hearty well 


wishers to those useful societies that are 
carried on in Long Acre and St. John’s 
Lane” (Wright, ‘ Caricature History of the 
Georges,’ 1876, p. 81). Apart from Mug 
Houses, Long Acre was well supplied with 
drinking houses, as well as at a later date 
having a big brewery close at hand (Reids), 
The best known taverns were the Vine Tavern, 
which was the favourite resort of Nicholas 
Rowe, who lived and died close by in King 
Street. The Vine was also a rendezvous in 
the time of Queen Anne of those who were in 
sympathy with the Pretender. The recon- 
ciliation between Nathanie] Mist and Colley 
Cibber took place at the Vine Tavern. There 
is a scarce pamphlet :— 

the Reconciliation of Mist and Coll 
the Vine Tavern in Long Acre, with Notice of the 
Skirmishes of the Billingsgate Ladies, and the 
Nymphs that vend Live Mutton about Fleet Street 
and Covent Garden, &c. 4to. 1727 

According to a token which has survived, 
John Barnes, wine cooper, kept the Vine “in 
Long Aker ’’ in 1664. 

John Taylor, the water poet, was one of the 
most famous inhabitants of Long Acre, and 
he kept a “pub” in Phoenix Alley, Long 
Acre (now called Hanover Court). This 
‘“pub’’ was called The Mourning Crown. 

Stothard, the famous artist, was born on 17 
Aug. 1755, at the Black Horse in Long Acre, 
where his parents had already been living for 
five years. Stothard’s son, Robert, gave some 
further brief particulars of his father’s life in 
‘N. and Q.’, 15 Mar., 1856. 

There were other public houses in addition 
to those already named. There was a Globe 
tavern, kept by James Ayland and later by 
Will Edmonds, and a Seven Stars kept by 
James Barbey in 1663 (see Boyne, ‘ Tokens,’ 
Williamson’s edition). At No. 17, Long 


Cibber, at 


Acre The Bird in Hand, with entrances in 
Conduit Court, still stands. A very pleasant 
illustration of this house, ol its plc 
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‘London Courts and Alleys.’ This inn pos- 
sesses to-day a framed cutting from a news- 
paper dated 25 Oct., 1731 :— 

Whereas three pieces of Cambrick were dropt on 
Monday night between Long Acre and Lancaster 
Court in the Strand ty'd La Blue Paper —— who- 
ever brings them to the “ Bird in Hand ” in Long 
- shall have a guinea reward and no questions 

It will be realised by most readers that great 
changes came over the ee to ns 
Acre when Cranbourn ley 
in 1843, and in its place a wide street was 
made wae from Long Acre to Leicester 
Square. The late G. A. Sala, in his book 
upon Hogarth (1866, p. 59) (Hogarth was 
apprenticed to a silversmith in Cranbourn 
Alley) says, ‘‘in our time Cranbourn Street 
and Cranbourn Alley were dingy labyrinths 
of shops for bonnets, &c., but what must the 
place have been like in Hogarth’s time with 
crowded lanes and courts between Leicester 
Square and St. Martin’s Lane, which had 
become so shamefully rotten and decayed that 
they half tumbled and were half pulled 
down?’’ Cranbourn Alley was in a straight 
line of approach to Long Acre, and it was the 
great bonnet mart of London. ‘“‘ At every 
shop door in this Alley,” says ‘‘ Rainyday ” 
Smith, ‘‘a young woman of decent appear- 
ance was stationed all day long on the watch 
for customers.’’ These young women were 
known by the name of ‘‘ she barkers ”’ to dis- 
tinguish them from the ‘‘ he barkers’’ who 
were placed at secondhand clothes shops, and 
who acted the same part towards men. Woe 
betide the woman of the middle classes who 

assed through Cranbourn Alley with an un- 
fashionable bonnet. It was immediately seen 
from one end of the place to the other, and 
twenty ‘“‘ barkers ’’ beset her, each in turn, as 
she walked forward, arresting her course by 
invitations to inspect the wares for sale 
within. 

In December, 1843, the whole south side of 
Cranbourn Alley was taken down and the 
street widened, and what had only been a 
court before was thrown into a new carriage 
way from Coventry Street to Long Acre. The 
new street was opened in March, 1844. Long 
Acre looked up and more fresh air and sun- 
thing were let in. Another improved 
approach to Long Acre was made in 1864 
pa Garrick Street was built from the corner 
of King Street, Covent Garden, to Long Acre. 

A minor street called Rose Street, which 
has become famous in history, was a twisty, 
tortuous street connecting Covent Garden with 
Long Acre, and this street still remains much 


as it has always been. Rose Street was where 
the famous Curll had his shop, and it was 
here that Dryden was returning to his house 
in Long Acre, ‘‘ over against Rose Street,’”’ 
when he was attacked on Dec. 18, 1679, and 
wounded by three men supposed to have been 
hired by Lord Rochester. The London 
Gazette of Dec. 22, 1679, says :—— 

WHEREAS John Dryden, Esq., was on Mon- 
day, the 18th instant, at night, barbarously assaulted 
and wounded, in Rose Street in Covent Garden, by 
divers men unknown; if any person shall make dis- 
covery of the said offenders to the said Mr Dryden, 
or to any Justice of the Peace, he shall not only 
receive Fifty Pounds, which is deposited in the 
hands of Mr Blanchard, Goldsmith, next door to 
Temple Bar, for the said purpose, but if he be a 
principal or an accessory in the said fact, his 
Majesty is graciously pleased to promise him his 
pardon for the same. 

In the Domestick Intelligence of Dec. 23, 
1679, the assault is thus described — 

Upon the 18th instant in the evening Mr Dryden 

e great poet, was set upon in Rose Street in 
Covent Garden, by three persons, who, calling him 
rogue, and son of a whore, knockt him down and 
dangerously wounded him, but upon his crying out 
murther, they made their escape; it is conceived 
that they had their pay beforehand, and designed 


not to rob him but to execute on him some 


Feminine, if not Popish, vengeance. 

In a subsequent number of the same paper 
there is the following advertisement :— 

Whereas there has been printed of late an 
Advertisement about the Discovery of those who 
assaulted Mr. Dryden, with a promise of pardon 
and reward to the Discoverer; For his further 
encouragement, this is to give notice that if the 
said Discoverer shal} make known the person who 
incited them to that unlawful action, not only the 
Discoverer himself, but any of those who com- 
mitted the fact, shall be freed from all manner 
of persecution. 

Dryden’s house in Long Acre was where, 
until recent years, the p mere Press was 
carried on at 137, Long Acre. Dryden moved 
to Gerard Street, Soho, where a tablet has 
been placed. 

Dryden lived in Gerard Street later and 
used most commonly to write in the ground 
room next the street (Pope in Spence ‘ Anec- 
dotes ’). 

Most humanly interesting of all poets associ- 
ated with Long Acre is Matthew Prior, who, 
although he never lived in Long Acre, yet 
spent much of his time there with his 
favourite, Chloe. Johnson, in his ‘Life of 
Prior ’ (‘ Lives of the Poets,’ Birkbeck Hill’s 
ed., Vol. ii, pp. 180-211), says ‘‘ tradition 
represents him as willing to descend from the 
dignity of the poet and the statesman to the 
low delights of mean company. One of his 
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wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he was absent 
from his house stole his plate and ran away, 
as was related by a woman who had been his 
servant.’’ Johnson goes on to state that he 
had been assured that Prior, after spending 
the evening with Bolingbroke, Lord Oxford, 
Pope and Swift, would go and smoke a pipe 
and drink a bottle of ale with a common 
soldier and his wife in Long Acre. This is 
backed up by Spence who, in his ‘ Anecdotes ’ 
says ‘‘ Prior left most of his effects to the poor 
woman he kept company with—his Chloe; 
everybody knows what a wretch she was. I 
think she had been a little alehouse keeper’s 
wife’ (Spence quoting Pope). 

John Taylor in ‘ ords of my Life’ 
(2 vols., 1832) quotes a story he had heard of 
Prior: ‘‘Soon after dinner a message was 
delivered to Prior who suddenly rose and was 
leaving the room. Pope asked him in a low 
tone the cause of his quitting the company 
and he answered softly that he had received 
a message from Chloe who had been arrested 
and that he was going to release her.”’ 
According to John Taylor, Chloe was the wife 
of a barber in Long Acre who had by no means 
a sense of conjugal purity, and thought he 
was honoured by Prior’s patronage of his 
wife, though probably not indifferent to a 
more convenient compensation. (Taylor, Vol. 
ii, p. 151.) 

Austin Dobson, in his ample notes to his 
selection from Prior’s poems, deals leniently 
with Prior over the matter of Chloe and other 
women of the same class, He says, ‘‘ Prior 
would stroll off to smoke a pipe and drink a 
bottle of ale with two humble friends in Long 
Acre,’’ a common soldier and his wife. But 
who knows—the author of ‘ Down Hall’ was 
manifestly a student of character. Perhaps 
the soldier was a humorist. 

Ephraim Hardkastle, in his very enter- 
taining book ‘ Wine and Walnuts’ (2 vols., 
1823), connects Prior with another ‘‘ Chloe,’ 
the famous Bessy Cox, a woman much talked 
of at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Dr. Arbuthnot (quoted in ‘Wine and Wal- 
nuts,’ Vol. ii, p. 277) wrote to a friend, 
“Prior has had a narrow escape by dying; 
for if he had lived he had married a brimstone 
bitch, one Bessy Cox that keeps an alehouse 
in Long Acre. Her husband! died about a 
month ago and Prior has left his estate 
between his servant and Bessy Cox.’’ In the 
latest and fullest ‘ Life of Prior’ by Francis 
Bickley, the writer says of Chloe: ‘On 
hearing of her lover’s death and her own 
good fortune (a legacy) she boasted very 
grossly of her connection with him. . . it is 


probable that Chloe is the generic name of a 

succession of such ladies.’’ 

There is nothing very unusual in Prior’s 
behaviour, when we remember that he lived 
in the eighteenth century. Pope, who knew 
Bolingbroke well and was at one time entirely 
in his confidence, speaks of him (Bolingbroke) 
as being the slave of common women whom he 
invested with imaginary charms (see Court- 
hope & Elwin’s ‘ Pope’s Letters,’ Vol. ii, 
p. 523). 

Hogarth was a constant frequenter of 
houses supported by libertines. ‘“‘Rainy Day” 
Smith says, ‘‘my father knew Hogarth well 
and I have often heard him declare that he 
revelled in the company of the drunken and 
the profligate.” Morland did the same. As 
to Long Acre and its morals, even Pepys was a 
bit shocked at what he momentarily saw 
when he dropped his wife in Long Acre on 
Feb. 17, 1663/ HM because she was calling on her 
father who then lived there. 

On Nov. 12, 1712, the night before the 
sanguinary duel between the Duke of Hamil- 
ton and Lord Mohun, the latter slept at the 
Duke’s Bagnio in Long Acre. The Duke’s 
Bagnio was the one best known in London 
and was between Conduit Court and Alley 
in Long Acre. It was built in 1 and 
enlarged in 1694. A description of the place 
was written by Dr. Samuel Haworth in 1683. 
There is a view of it in the Bagford Collec- 
tion, Haworth’s book is:— 

Haworth, SAMUEL, M.D.—A Description of the 
Duke’s Bagnio and of the Mineral Bath and 
New Spaw thereunto belonging. With an 
Account of the Use of Sweating, Rubbing, Bath- 
ing, and the Medicinal Vertues of the Spaw. 
London, Printed for Sam. Smith . . . 1683. 
An admission ticket to the Bagnio is a rare 

item for collectors of such treasures. A speci- 

men was sold at Sotheby’s in the Hodgkin 

sale, 22 April, 1914, Lot 54. 


A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W. 
(To be concluded.) 


MORE LONDON SHOP-SIGNS. 
(See ante pp. 44, 62.) 
Lec anp Gotpen Sucar Loar. William 
Barker, cutler, near the Bird Cage, South- 


wark. 
(1724). 
Lion & Leoparp. Thomas Maund, crewel 
man, Newgate Street. 
(1723). 


Lion & Queen’s Heap. John Cripps, 
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grocer, Great Eastcheap. 
(1724). 
Lion & Sugar Loar. William Holmes, 
grocer, Maddox Street. 
(1724). 
Lron’s Heap & Hatr Moon. John Cater, 
pewterer, on London Bridge. 
(1726). 
Lonpon Apprentice. John Clarke, broker, 
Shoe Lane. 


(1725). 

Man & Stitt. Richard Panton, distiller, 
Barbican. 

(Billhead, 1754). 

Miurxmaip. Samuel Sladen, cheesemonger, 


St. Olave’s Street. 

(1726). 

Mortar & CanpDLesticks. Edward Penton, 
brazier (?), Old Bethlem. 

(1726). 

Mutperry GarpDEN. William Kinchin, 

gardener, near Whitechapel church. 


725). 

Naxep Boy & Boor. John Harrison, 
hosier, Cranbourn Street. 

(1725). 


Nakep Boy & Dotpnin. Jasper Wakefield 
and Richard Tuckwell, coachmakers in Cow 
Lane, corner of Hosier Lane. 

(1723). 


Nakep Boy & Toxsacco Rott. Stephen 
Allen, merchant, Chandos Street. 
(1724). 


Nest or Drawers. Thomas Squire, box 
maker, in Great Tower Street, between St. 
Dunstan’s Hill and Harp Lane. 


(1723). 

Noan’s John Pretty, lighterman, 
Shad Thames (Southwark). 

(1725). 


Nun & Key. Samuel Smart, haberdasher, 
Foster Lane. 
(1722). 


Oar. Richard Carter, oar maker, Lower 
Shadwell. 


(1725). 
Otp Ancnor & Key. Holmer, Bunnell & 
Pix, ironmongers, No. 165 Borough, South- 


wark, 
(Billhead, 1799). 
Wuite Swan & Rebecca 
English, sold silks for mantuas and petti- 
coats, etc., over against the Iron Gates on 
South side of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
(Trade-card, c. 1720). 


3L, & H. record this as a public house, or a 
toyshop sign. Here it has a more direct application. 
10 Roll of silk. 


Ottve Tree & Stu. Edward Brett, 
currier, Houndeditch. 
(1721). 


_Ottve Tree & Sucar Loar. Francis Fells, 
oilman, opposite Drury Lane, Broad Street, 


St. Giles’s. 
(1725). 
PARLIAMENT. William Hooker, frame 
work knitter at the Parliament Coffee House, 
Old Artillery Ground. 
Paviour. Andrew Leper, paviour, Water 
Lane, Fleet Street. 


(1722). 
PeppeR Tree. John Miller, fruiterer, 
Queen Street, Cheapside. 
(1725). 
Piep Cow. Mary Elliott, coat maker, 
Southwark. 
(1723). 
PuanEs. See Four Puanes. 
PrarsTereRS’ Arms. John Wright, plais- 
terer, Shoreditch. 
(1722). 


Harrow & Canister. James 
Barnes, confectioner, next St. Peter’s Church, 
Cornhill. 

(1721). 


Proucn & Sueartoar. Robert Smith, 
grocer and tea dealer, No. 38 Aldersgate 


Street. 
(Billhead, 1773). 
Piovcn & Tosacco Rott. Edmund Dew, 
tobacconist, on London Bridge. 
1719). 


& (1) John wheeler, 
baker, against Exeter Exchange, Strand. 


(1722). 

(2) William Willson, mealman, White- 
chapel. 

(1723). 


Piume or Fearuers. (1) Susanna Passa- 
vant, jeweller, Ludgate Hill. 
(Trade-card, 1755). 
(2) Burckhardt Tschudi (or Shudi), harp- 
sichord maker, Meard Street, Soho. 
(James’s ‘Early Keyboard 
Instruments,’ 1729-1742). 
Por & Fountain. Edmund Iles, brazier, 
Leadenhall Street. 
(1724). 


Prince GeorGeE & Crown. John Prince, 
linen draper, George Yard, Little Tower 


Street. 
(1723). 
Princess Royat. Packwood, perfumer, 
hairdresser and razor strop maker, No. 16, 


Gracechurch Street. 
(The Times, 28 Apr. 1789). 
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Princesses’ Arms. Edward Reynolds, 
shoemaker, St. James’s Street. 
(Billhead, 1761). 
Pyramips. See THrep Pyramips. 
Queen oF Driamonps. Anne Heathcott, 
pasteboard maker, Old Street, Cripplegate. 
(1725). 
Quren’s Heap & Batt. Edward 
Strode, cabinet maker, Fleet Ditch. 


(1727). 

Ratnsow & Suears. Thomas Price, silk 
dyer, Fetter Lane. 

(1722). 


Rarnsow & Stitt. Benjamin Hall, dis- 
tiller, against Fuller’s Rents, Holborn. 
(1722). 
Raven & Batt. George Pochin, dry salter, 
Friday Street, in the parish of St. Margaret 
Moses. 
(1721). 
Rep Cross. See Buack Lion & Rep Cross. 
Rep Cross & GREYHOUND. Joseph Stent 
and Gilbert Knowles, druggists, Fleet Street. 
(1722). 
Rep Cross & QueEn’s Heap, John Mills, 
broker, near Old Gravel Lane, Ratcliffe High- 


way. 
(1727). 

Rep Pervuke. See Batt & 
PERUKE. 

Ripinc Hoop. Samuel and Nathaniel 
Chapman, stuffmen, against end of Bunhill 
Row, Chiswell Street. 

(1724). 


Rising Sun & Crown. Mary Wilson, 
haberdasher of small wares, opposite New 
Church in the Strand. 

(1727). 

Rocxinc Horse. William Bird, turner, 
just without Newgate. 


Roresuck & Lams. Simon- Pyke, leather 
seller, Strand. 

(1724). 


Ross & Biack Boy. Ralph Boyle, mercer, 
near the Hospital Gate, Southwark. 
(1721). 


Rose & Civer Cat. George Trevillon, per- 
fumer, Borough. 


(1726). 

Rosze & Corrix. Michael Trepass, joiner, 
Barbican. 

1724). 

Ross & Crown & Fowter. Samuel Jarvis, 


hardwood turner, Snow Hill. 


(Billhead, 1740). 
Rost & Dove. Anne Clarke, hosier, Shoe 
Lane. 


(1723). 


Rorrerpam. Thomas Jarman, glase sell 
St. Katherine Street, near Tower et Lowden 


(1722), 

Rounp Griprron. Edmund Heya 
brazier, Houndsditch. 

(1721). 


Royat Boor, John Dowell, shoemaker, 
Duke’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane. 


(1725). 

Royat Castner. Jacob Arbuthnot, looking- 

glass shop, over against Church Court, in the 
Strand. 

(Postman, 27 Oct. 1715). 

Richard Roberts, joiner, 


(1723). 
Rummer. See Cock & RuMmER: Tr 
Buvun Posts & RuMMER. 
Runnine Horse & Groom. Bennet Barber, 
corn chandler, Swallow Street. 


Royat CuHatrr. 
Marylebone Street. 


(1726). 

Russia Boar. John Henworth, brusb- 

— corner of Crooked Lane, Fish Street 


(1725). 

Sack. See & Sack. 

Sace Cuegse. William Oldham, chees- 
monger, against King’s Bench Prison, South- 
wark. 

(1723). 

Saw. See Corrin & Saw; Cross Saws. 

Seven Stars & Goupen Baw. Richard 
Hewet, broker, Houndsditch. 

(1722). 


Seven Stars & Hat. Peter Snee, haber 

dasher of hats, near Union Stairs, Wapping. 

(1725). 

Suakine Man. Acken Thwyte, cures agues 
etc., St. Peter Street, Soho. 

(Craftsman, 4 Oct. 1729). 

SHEPHERD & Gregory Shepherd, dis 

tiller, West Smithfield. 
(1722). 


Sure & Sucar Loar. Barnadiston Booker, 
grocer, Charing Cross. 
(1726). 


Snover. John Gopsill, ironmonger, Hore 
leydown Fair Street. 
(1725). 


Suove.t & Turee Brusues. Andrew Lester, 
turner, corner of Bread Street Hill, Thames 


Street. 
(1724). 
Sxuttie. See THREE GOLDEN SHUTTLES. 
Srevp & Emery Boarp. Robert Bacon, 
wire sieve maker, Maid (? Maiden) tana 
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SKATERS. 

SmaLL Coat Man. Thomas Everard, small 
coal man, Duke’s Place, St. James’s. 


See Two Skaters & 


(1725). 

Smitus’ Arms. Aaron Ware, salesman, 
Chick Lane, Holborn. 

(1726). 


Snurr & Tea. William Payce, dealer in 
tea, Smithfield. 
(1725). 
Snurr Mitt. See Two Brack Boys & 
Snurr MILL. 
Spanret Doc. James Denyer, button seller, 
Shoemaker Row (Aldgate). 
1725). 


( 
Star & Batt. John Woolley, broker, Petti- 


coat Lane. 
(1726). 
Stan & Buackmoor’s Heap. Ann Wright, 
linen draper in West Smithfield, removed 
to the Stan & Biackmoor’s Heap, the corner 
of King’s Head Court, near Bartlett’s Build- 


ings in Holborn. 
(Trade-card, 1738). 
Stan & Batt. A pawnbroker’s shop, 
Cow Cross, near West Smithfield. 
(1745). 


(Archaeological Journal, June 1902). 
Star & Sucar Loar.!! Christopher Trim, 
grocer, opposite Villiers Street in the Strand. 


(1726). 
Stays. Elizabeth White, broker, Hounds- 

ditch. 
(1723). 


See also Brack & GoLpEN Stays. 
Stitt. See Man & Stitt; SHEPHERD & 
Stitt; Sun & 
& Topacco Rott. Nicholas Ridge, 
compound distiller, Whitechapel. 
(1722). 


Stirrup. James Paris, salter, near Three 
Cranes’ Yard, Borough. 


(1724). 

Stirrup & Crown. William Moore, bit 
maker, Rupert Street. 

(1722). 


Stove. William Pinkerel, brazier, Rat- 
cliffe Highway. 
(1724). 


Sun & Baty. Alexander Chant, weaver, 
Lombard Street. 
(1723). 


Sun & Lams. Thomas Coxon, haberdasher 


Probably father of John and Aaron Trim who 
were widely known under the sobriquet “ The 
Polite Grocers in the Strand ” (1773-1807). 


of small wares, New Street, Covent Garden. 
(1723). 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 
(To be concluded.) 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 


Some further ante-datings and post-datings of 
words noted under this 


1830-( +-1823). 

Bronze (+3). ‘ Retrospections of the 
rien by John Bernard, Vol. ii, p. 203. 
(Colburn and Bentley, 1830) : 

““He had the modesty, certainly, not to 
relate it of himself,—but the bronze at all 
times to affirm its modern occurrence.” 

1821-(1832). 

CHancery (7). ‘ Real Life in London,’ by 
Pierce Egan, Vol. i, p. Methuen, 

the noddle into chancery.” 

1928-1845). “4 

Danseuse. ‘Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre,’ by John Ebers, p. 69. (Ains- 
worth, 1828) : 

‘““A carriage was sent for the accommoda- 
tion of the premiére danseuse, during her 
residence here.’’ 

1828-(1878). 

ENTREPRENEUR (b). ‘Seven Years of the 
King’s Theatre,’ p. 115 (1828) : 

““The payment of the benefit expenses by 
the unfortunate entrepreneur.”’ 

1831-(1880). 

Lane, THe (Drury Lane Theatre) (4b). 
‘ The Show Folks,’ by Pierce Egan, p. 29. 
(Arnold n.p. [1831]): 

‘‘ Who proudly observe ‘I am engaged at 
the Lane ’.”’ 

1828.. 

Liprary (in sense of theatre-ticket agency). 
Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Seven Years of the 
King’s Theatre,’ p. 169, footnote (1828) : 

. Mr. V. had bought two tickets one of 
which he disposed of to Col. ——, and 
the other he exchanged at my library for 
a ladies’ ticket.”’ 

St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


NVENTED WORDS.—A family I know 
has invented a word (I think) which 
always pleases me:—‘‘ drinkative ’’—less ob- 
jectionable than ‘‘drunken.”’ It is probably 
upon. “ talkative.” 
G. B. R. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


JOHN COGGS’S NOTE-BOOK: XVIII- 
CENT. SHORTHAND.—I have been 
working on the MS. notebook of a London 
apprentice of Queen Anne’s reign. The note- 
book contains several passages in shorthand. 
These I have been unable to decipher with the 
aid of the histories of shorthand of Lewis, 
Levy and Anderson or by direct use of the 
works of Shelton, Farthing, Mason, Rich, 
Ridpath, Stringer, Metcalfe, Botley and 
Coles. The system used seems most to 
resemble that of the last of these writers. 
If any of your readers are interested in short- 
hand and would like to try to decipher these 
passages, I shall be pleased to let them have 
photostats and full information about the 
other contents of the notebook and what is 
known of its author, John Coggs. Any other 
suggestions regarding the deciphering would 
be gratefully 


Max BEtorr. 
The University, Manchester, 13. 
“* TYALFAYA ”’ OR HELL-FIRE 


PASS.—Which name came first? If 
the original name was Halfya and our soldiers 
corrupted this into ‘‘ Hell-fire’’ quite as their 
oa in the ’eighties brought home 

alaam from Egypt in the form of ‘‘So-long,”’ 
was the name connected as ‘‘ Wady Halfa”’ 
with the bluish esparto grass which grows on 
the coastal ranges near Tripoli and in 
Algeria ? 

The pass is cut off from the sea-breeze blow- 
ing during the hottest hours of summer diays 
on the north coast of Africa. Because of that 
I have always understood that the soldiers’ 
name of “ Hell-fire’’ came first and the 
Arabs, who 


changed ‘‘Berenice’’ into 
Benghasi,’’ called ‘‘ Hell-fire ’’ Halfaya.”’ 
Sayar. 
Bournemouth. 


+f ARLOTTE” ON THE MENU.— 

What is the derivation of the word 
“Charlotte’’ in “apple Charlotte’? and 
Charlotte Russe ’’ ? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Street, Somerset. 


AWFUL SWEARING.—Burnet, setting 
out the arguments brought forward in 
Parliament against ‘‘ abjuring the pretended 
prince of Wales’? by a voluntary oath, says 
it was argued that: ‘‘a voluntary oath 
seemed to be by its nature unlawful; for we 
cannot swear lawfully unless we are required 


to do it.’’ I should be glad of comment on 
this dictum. Does it represent a principle of 
English law? Was it a principle of Roman 
law? 


C. E. H. 


LASS DISTINCTIONS IN CHURCH,— 
One is aware that, within living memory, 
our nearer ancestors could sing, with tradi- 
tional decorum, those words of the Magnificat 
to which King Robert of Sicily, brother of 
Pope Urban, took exception, and that they 
could do so with the knowledge that the poor 
of the parish were accommodated only with 
bare benches as close as might be to the west 
door. Did those seats of the humble and meek 
display, usually, an intimation that they 
were for the free use of the indigent ? 

And, in Britain or on the continent of 
Europe, was it possible to match the minatory 
admonition that was to have been seen in the 
old church of St. Nicholas in the renowned 
Hanseatic town of Stralsund, Pomerania ?— 
the forthright intimation (a post-Reforma- 
tion one, surely?) at the entrance to the 
benches of the merchants (the Kramer) : 

Dat ken kramer ist de blief da buten, 
oder ick schla em up de schnuten. 
(He who’s no merchant bide without, 
or I shall biff him on the snout.) 


FRrepErRIc CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


LK-LORE OF CLOTHES.—I should be 

glad of any items of this branch of folk- 
lore. One item is belief that it is lucky to put 
on an article of clothing, inadvertently, in- 
side out. Is this an old idea, or relatively 
modern? And is it widespread ? 


TTUNDREDS ” AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT DIVISIONS.—To what extent 

were the original names of the ‘‘ Hundr 
contained in counties, eventually applied to 
rural districts in local government adminis 
tration, and also to certain petty sessional 
divisions? As a general rule, were they con- 
terminous? I gather that there are very 
few, if any, instances of such being applied 
from parochial place nomenclature, as, for 
example, the Bullingdon Rural District, near 
Oxford; the Ploughley Rural District, near 
Bicester; and the Spelthorne Petty Sessions 
(Middlesex), in which there are no towns, 
villages or parishes within such boundaries 
bearing like names. Has a list of Hundreds 
in the County of London ever been compiled! 
By the way, there is a station and hamlet 
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between Southport and Preston (Lancs.) 
called ‘‘ Hundred End.’’ To what ‘‘ Hun- 
dred ’’ did this name apply? 

QUERIST. 


OUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE OF WIL- 
LIAM III.—Great extravagance in 
houschold expenditure is one of the accusa- 
tions commonly levelled against Charles II. 
But there are, I believe, accounts which show 
that William III’s household expenditure 
was greatly in ‘excess of Charles’s, though 
William does not seem to have incurred blame 
for it. Am I right in thinking that the King 
was, at that time, paying the expenses of the 
army, or part of the army, out of his own 
urse and that the wars account for William’s 

avy expenditure ? 

IGNoRAMUS. 


“MVIL LIST.’”—This curious term for 

parliamentary grants of money to the 
Crown for household expenditure was adopted, 
I believe, at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. How is it to be explained? Why 
“list And does ‘civil’? merely dis- 
tinguish the grant from supplies for military 
expenditure ? 

IGNORAMUS. 


HE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF 
SAXONY.—Is there any good account of 
this? Saxony was at first a great supporter 
of Protestantism ; but at the end of the seven- 
teenth century the elector of Saxony was 
elected King of Poland, and, in consequence, 
changed his religion and became a Catholic. 
This caused trouble among his Saxon subjects, 
and what I am enquiring about chiefly is the 
precise effect it had. Did any proportion of 
the people adopt Catholicism? What dif- 
ference did the sovereign’s change of religion 
make in law or administration? Has any 
diect proved permanent? Did the change 
affect the relations of Saxony with neighbour- 


ing small states ? 
8. B. 


ALTERNS, SALTWAYS: NAMES 
ONCE CONNECTED WITH SALT.— 
Ihave before me a pictorial reproduction of 
“Saltern Creek, Hayling Island ’’ (Hamp- 
shire), among some local views I purchased 
during a summer visit some years ago. 

I understand ‘‘ Saltern’’ signifies a salt 
works, and have an idea that Prestonpans on 
the shores of the Firth of Forth originally 
obtained its name from the salt pans that 
were formerly located there for the purposes 
of sea water evaporation. I should be in- 


terested to know to what extent this process 
was carried on commercially, and when; also 
what other placenames around the coast 
derive from this apparently obsolete industry 
on saltings and ealt marshes. It is evident 
that salt obtained from springs and mines at 
inland places like Droitwich, and certain 
towns in Cheshire was transported over long 
distances; from Droitwich, for instance, by 
trains of packhorses along the “‘ salt ways,” 
such as still runs as a trackway over the 
Cotswolds by Hawling and Salperton to the 
Thames (for transhipment) at Lechlade. It 
has been stated that a salt warehouse once 
existed in Parsons Street, Banbury, and in 
the collection of Brackley deeds at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, which were transcribed and 
printed at Buckingham in 1909 I once came 
across an old name in a document relating to 
Evenley, something like Salestreet. There is 
a salt way marked on modern maps near 
Wroxton. A mile from its junction with the 
Trent, the River Tame is crossed by Salter’s 
Bridge, thus referred to by Leland and in the 
Alrewas Register Book circa 1601. It is not, 
however, clear as to whether salt obtained 
from maritime quarters was ever loaded for 
inland transport in the same way, and con- 
veyed along recognised routes. Certain allu- 
sions to the Canterbury Pilgrimages, if I 
recollect aright, have stressed the significance 
of this commodity on the tables at rest houses 
in the Middle Ages. 
TuRISTO. 


LLEN: ANDREWES: HAMOND.— 
Francis Allen; Thomas Andrewes, Alder- 
man of London; and Thomas Hamond were 
three of the Commissioners for the trial of 
Charles I. Apparently they were among 
those who refused to sign the death warrant. 
What is known of them? I do not find them 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


O. N. H. 
ISI DOMINUS AZDIFICAVERIT 
DOMUM .. .—These words—and their 


English equivalent: ‘‘ Except the Lord build 
the house . . .’’—have been used as a motto 
on churches and houses, I believe fairly fre- 
quently. I should be grateful for examples 
of this—to be found in the interior as well as 
on the exterior. 

TERTON. 


EFERENCE WANTED: THE BREVIARY 

WHEN TRAVELLING.—lIn what novel does 

Scott (or Thackeray) refer to a Catholic priest saying 
his breviary in a railway carriage? as 
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Replies. 


ERRORS OF THE EAR. 


(clxxxii. 1, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia.’) 


Two interesting points are suggested at this 

reference, misprints (and miswrites) due 
to hearing, and the late coming of silent 
reading. Every reproducer, be he copyist or 
compositor, works either entirely by eye, or 
entirely by ear (dictation), or by both com- 
bined, the seen words being passed on to the 
hearing, outer or inner. ‘‘ Every compositor 
reads a few words of his copy and retains 
them in mind while picking up types,’’ and 
there they are liable to auditory error. In 
Hes mh Works, iv., 39 (1742), we read ‘‘ Indeed 
I do not know whether or know [sic] the 
letters of friends...’ |Chamberlayne’s 
‘Pharonnida’ continually misprints ‘ hon- 
our ’’ for owner, and has angry Aid 
[Age], the enemy of love.’’ A modern reprint 
of Milton’s prose gives “‘ whole ”’ for old, and 
‘‘yeason’”’ for region. In ‘ Beauchamp’s 
Career’ I find ‘‘allowance’’ for alliance. 
Colvin, ‘ Engl. Ass. Pamph.’ 32, thus quotes 
Browning’s apostrophe to Dante, ‘‘ Plucker 
of amaranths groan [sic] beneath God’s 
eye ’’’; and Buxton Forman on Keats, ‘ Sleep 
and Poetry,’ thus gives Milton, ‘‘ Such sights 
as useful | sic] poets dream ’’; and in neither 
case could the author be held responsible. 
Saintsbury somewhere quotes “‘ panagericke ”’ 
for ‘‘ panegyric”’ as an illustration, and in a 
modern text of ‘ Adonais’ I read ‘‘ the poor 
[sic] spirit shall flow Back to the burning 
fountain whence it came.’’ In my copy of 
‘Pelham’ Ford is thus quoted, ‘‘ When any 
troubled passion makes us halt [sic] On the 
unguarded castle of the mind.’’ Canter 
allowed for errors in MSS. due to the copyist 
working by dictation. 

Hisernicus. 


ILENT READING (celxxxii. 1, 
‘Memorabilia ’). — Augustine mentions 
(‘Conf.,’ vi.) that when Ambrose read, 
‘his eye glided over the page, and his mind 
searched out the sense, but his voice and 
tongue were at rest’’: on which Butcher 
comments ‘‘ up to the third and fourth cen- 
turies of our era, both prose and verse were 
read aloud, and there are few passages in 
ancient literature like this, of silent reading.”’ 
dvayryvioxw alone means to read aloud. 
When Dionysus in ‘ The Frogs ’ read ‘ Andro- 
meda’ on ship-board he describes himself as 


dvaytyvorxwv mpos éuavtdv. And Alexander 
reading a letter from his mother, with 
Hephaestion looking over his shoulder, was 
dvayiyvorkwv zpos éavtov. The most 
obvious early example of reading aloud to 
oneself is in the Acts, where Philip heard the 
eunuch in his chariot reading Isaiah; as 
Jerome remarks ‘‘ cum verba Domini cogita- 
tione conciperet, lingua volveret, labiis 
personaret.’’ The story of Acontius and. 
and Cydippe tells the same tale. He wrote on 
an apple “I swear by Artemis to marry 
Acontius,’’ and saw that Cydippe received it 
in Artemis’ we, and naturally read the 
inscription. Callimachus is clear that she 
read it aloud and so bound herself. So is 
Ovid, for her epistle to Acontius begins by 
saying she had read his letter “ sine 
murmure,’’ lest she might again swear un- 
wittingly. Morris’s version takes a more 
mystic view. English literature supplies. 
several examples. A lover in Gower’s ‘ Con- 
fessio Amantis’ reads romances ‘‘ For whan 
I of her [their] lovés rede, Min eré with the 
tale I fede.”’ Drayton’s Henry, having re 
ceived a letter from Rosamond, says he some 
times missed the sense and read again, 
‘* Speaking again what I before had spoken.” 
Pharonnida in Chamberlayne’s poem gives 
away her secret to her hidden father by read 
ing a love-letter. Frederick Tennyson, visit- 
ing Cicero’s villa, thought of ‘‘ the deep voice 
of the orator as he sate there in the stillness 
of the noon day, devoting the siesta-hours to 
study.”’ Ausonius, sending his book to 
Probus, imagines his honey-sweet voice -read- 
ing it. And Seneca says the doctor will order 
Lucilius for his catarrh “ ut legas clarius,” 
to read rather loud. In Laurence Housman’s 
home the villagers, when they could read, 
read aloud, following the lines with the finger. 
HIBERNICUS. 


A AS A NUMERAL (clxxxii. 8).—Modern 
usage allows zero to be called by the name 
of the letter O, a return to the Greek omicron, 
a name used by Jean Butéon of Lyons in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Fibonacci in 
his Liber Abaci (1202) spoke of the character 
as zephirum, and this form, from the Arabic 
as-sifr (or ‘‘void’’), was also used in the 
sixteenth century. Italian forms were zewero 
and zepiro, and in the Middle Ages it was 
variously known as rota, circulus, galgal, 
theca, null and figura nihili. Since the name 
is not settled even to-day, it is not surprising 
that Z should be used for O in van Sype’s 
map. (See, for example, Hill, ‘ The De 
ment of Arabic Numerals in Europe’ 
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Oxford, 1915); Smith and Karpinski, ‘ The 
Numerals’ (Boston, 1911); 
Smith, ‘History of Mathematics,’ Vol. ii. 
(Boston, 1925). 

Frank R. Lewis. 


RORIPIDES AS A WOMAN-HATER 
(clxxxii. 50).—A main offender in the 
depreciation of Euripides was Augustus Wil- 
helm Schlegel. His ‘Lectures on Dramatic 
Art and Literature’ were translated into 
English by 1815 and regarded as of standard 
value a century ago. In Lecture VIII he says 
about Euripides :— 

With all the importance which he has assigned to 
his female characters, he is notorious for his hatred 
of women; and it is impossible to deny that he 
abounds in passages descanting on the frailties of 
the female sex, and the superior excellence of the 
male; together with many maxims of household 
wisdom: with all of which he was evidently en- 
deavouring to pay court to the men, who formed, if 
not the whole, certainly the most considerable 
portion of his audience. 

Mr. F. L. Lucas notes in his ‘ Euripides 
and his Influence ’ :— 

The strange thing is that this second-hand and 
second-rate clap-trap (Schlegel also made a similar 
attempt to decry Moliére) should have been listened 
to and to some extent accepted in the early nine- 
teenth century. 

The answer is that English scholars were 
too lazy to produce anything better, and too 
ignorant to find sounder criticism in Ger- 
many, from such men as Schiller and Goethe. 


W. J. 


LK-LORE: FEAR OF BELLS (clxxxii. 
8, 42, 55).—A bell at Stocking Pelham 
church, Herts, bears the inscription : 
Vincentius reboat 
Ut cuncta noxia tollat. 
which may be translated 
Vincent peals 
To drive away all de’ils. 

It is of early fifteenth-century date. A 
bell at St. Bartholomew-the-Less church, Lon- 
don, has the same inscription. H. B. Walters 
in his ‘ London Church Bells and Founders,’ 
1907 (St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society’s 
Transactions, Vol. vi.) assigns it to John 
Langhorne, brazier (1379-1406). 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


In Ibsen’s ‘ Peer Gynt,’ when Peer is cap- 
tured by the trolls in the mountain, his 
mother has the church bells of the village 
ae and the trolls on hearing the sound are 
frightened and let him go. 

M. H. Donps. 


FEATHERBED LANE (clxxxii. 8, 41).— 

I think that L. M. W.’s suggestion that 
“Featherbed Lane’’ is “‘an example of 
rustic humour, i.e., the lane as soft as a 
featherbed,”’ is at least exceedingly probable. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the fact 
that the epithet is also applied to two tracts 
of ‘‘ moss,” that is, wet and sloppy ground, 
that occur on the Pennine Hills, respectively 
in Cheshire and Yorkshire. The first lies to 
the north of the mountain valley of the 
Etherow (Longden Dale), a little north of 
Glossop, and the second between the valleys of 
the Little Don and the Derbyshire Derwent, 
a little south-west of Penistone. Of the latter 
Featherbed Moss it has been said that it 
‘‘ affords not only the softest of couches, but 
also the dampest of sheets,’’ to those who have 
lost their way on its wild expanse before 
nightfall, and are compelled to sleep on its 
heather ! 

Josep E. Morris, 
Totnes, Devon. 


About 4 miles south of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne a lane leaves the Great North Road and 
runs westward for about a mile to the village 
of Lamesley. It is a narrow, winding and 
muddy lane and is called the Feather Beds or 
sometimes the Velvet Beds, 


M. H. Dopps. 


BANISHMENT (clxxxii, 33).—This is still 

a possible penalty, under Scots criminal 
law, for various offences, such as treason or 
felony, but is mainly regarded now as a deter- 
rent against clandestine marriages. The old 
Scots doom of deportation became merged in 
the usual English punishment, of the 
eighteenth century, of transportation to 
Botany Bay, New South Wales, or to some 
other English colony or plantation. 

In olden days, even after the Union, 
Scottish criminals were occasionally banished 
to England; not entirely an unwelcome form 
of outlawry for the convict. Offenders were 
sometimes excluded from a special county, 
or counties in Scotland. Now and then capi- 
tal punishment was commuted, from hanging 
or beheading, to a sentence of banishment to 
some other country for service in a foreign 
war. Sentences of outlawry nearly always in- 
cluded confiscation of all the offender’s goods 
and property, if any. 

Under the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1829, all unregistered Jesuits and 
members of other Roman Orders are still 
liable to banishment from Britain. 

For certain political offences banishment 
still stands on the statute books of Russia 
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and Turkey. 

In Scotland a sentence of banishment or 
outlawry is called fugitation, and the last 
— sentence under that heading was in 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


ODRINGTON COLLEGE, BARBADOS 
(clxxxii. 33).—James Walter Hawkins 
was with me at Gonville and Caius College, 
1883-1886, and I think he stayed on another 
year; in 1886 he took a first class in the 
Natural Science Tripos, he afterwards took 
his M.B. and returned to Barbados. When 
he was over early in this century I asked him 
why he did not take the M.D.; he said: 
‘* While I am in Barbados as M.B. I am the 
first doctor in the island; if I was M.D. I 
should be mixed up with the American doc- 
tors who all come out M.D.’’ I believe he 
came out with a scholarship from Codrington, 
and think he must be dead as his name is not 
in the last list (1939) of members of the 

College. 

J. F. Marureson. 


The two books following are worth consult- 
ing for allusions to the College: ‘ Charges,’ 
by the Rt. Revd. William Hart Coleridge 
(Rivington, 1835); ‘Hurrell Froude: 
Memoranda and Comments,’ by Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney (Methuen, 1904). 

Bishop Coleridge reorganised the College. 
Richard Hurrell Froude taught mathematics 
there in 1834-5. 

G. W. Wricar. 


RECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
(clxxxii. 38, 54).—Trust milestones in a 
very complete series recording distances to 
London were until quite recently in situ along 
the turnpike through industrial South Wales 
from Chepstow by Newport to Cardiff. These 
were of the familiar cast-iron triangular 
pattern and in all probability has witnessed 
the Rebecca Riots of 1842, when a popular 
uprising occurred, partly on account of the 
fact that there was absolutely no limit by law 
to the number of toll-gates that might be 
placed along any road. It has been stated 
that the movement, as a whole, was a revolt 
against the oppressive, exorbitant and often 
illegal charges levied by the toll trusts. The 
trusts, too, were obtructive, each fighting for 
its own vested interest, and accordingly re- 
sisting the development of more convenient 
roads. Regulations against overladen ve- 
hicles were often winked at, the drivers, by 
tipping the pikemen, being allowed to pass 
unhindered. Extra draught animals were 


unhitched before passing a turnpike, wi 
full knowledge of the trust’s paid officals = 

Ihe milestones aiong the Cardiff-Londoy 
road were on the north or “ return” gide of 
the highway, and, 1 rather fancy, were cop 
tinued in the direction of Swansea, but re 
construction works along the route which had 
been completed during the last decade tended 
in some measure to remove them. It is evident 
that the discovery of coal-seams in the 
Rhondda Valley, and other mountain valleys: 
the consequent exploitation and opening up 
of export markets for shipment ; the construc. 
tion of the Bute docks at Cardiff ; the Swansea 
tinplate industry and activities of the Swan- 
sea Harbour Trust were anticipated by those 
able to envisage an area covered by big busi- 
ness concerns which must have been already 
“in embryo’’ during the later days of tum- 
pike trust administration. 

From Bristol and London the journey was 
shortened by the old passage ferry to 
Beachley Point near Chepstow. The longer 
route by Gloucester was also linked with 
Birmingham and the West Midlands by the 
most important cross-country turnpike in 
England, the Birmingham to Bristol road. 
The introduction of railways, the many inde 
pendent lines up the valleys (now merged 
with the Great Western system) together with 
the opening up of the Severn Tunnel, sounded 
the death-knell of travel by road until the 
perfection of the internal combustion engine. 

The uniform stone tablet milestones that 
were standing at the recognized regular inter- 
vals along the west side of the road from 
Shrewsbury to Holyhead were undoubtedly 
the identical mileage indicators erected by the 
Turnpike Trust on the completion of this 
famous highway by the great road engineer, 
Thomas Telford. As is not uncommon where 
stone was used, the original inscriptions were 
superseded by attachment of rectangular iron 
plates with embossed lettering, the destina 
tion Holyhead figuring on the whole series 
beyond Shrewsbury. On the London side of 
Shrewsbury the stones were of varying types, 
and no mention was made of Holyhead. At 
Ivetsey Bank I have observed the iron 
triangular pattern. 

Turnpike roads were occasionally subjected 
to replacement of routes, as, for example, 
along the way from London to Newmarket 
where the more direct Epping New Road was 
substituted for its more devious and hilly 
rival along the original High Road (still 9 
called) by Buckhurst Hill and Loughton. In 
thesame way the opening up of the Woodford 
New Road in connection with the approach to 
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London via Lea Bridge Road side-tracked to 
some extent the original route by Woodford 
Road, the Eagle at Snaresbrook and High 
Road, Leytonstone, all these roads carrying 
trust milestones. 

I have turned up the subject of Harrow 
Road mentioned at clxxxi. 80, and now find 
that on the tomb, in Harrow Church, of John 
Lyon, the Founder of the School, it is 
recorded that he left the income from certain 
lands in Paddington and Marylebone for the 
repair of the Fd ware Road, the ‘‘ Harrow 

aye’? and sundry other se in the 
district. Thus it was the Founder of the 
School and not the School itself that was 
responsible for the early improvements of 
communication along the Harrow Road. 

In the course of my travels I have person- 
ally noted down the positions of all buildings 
observed that appeared to have been former 
toll-houses. On occasion useful clues are 
afforded by obscure map-names, such as ‘‘ Toll 
Bar Cottages ’’ appearing on the east side of 
the Great North Road between Alconbury and 
Stilton on the Geographia 2 miles to the inch 
road map, sheet 9. Toll Gate Farm, near 
Colney Heath, S.E., of St. Albans, appears 
on sheet 106, one inch Ordnance Survey, fifth 
edition. Photographs of several toll houses 
formerly in London are included in the late 
Mr. Mark Searle’s work, ‘Turnpikes and 
Toll Bars.’ 

Aan B. ANDERSON. 


PATRICK'S PURGATORY (clxxxii. 22, 
67).—Lough Dearg is east of the town of 
Donegal. A cave, known as Patrick’s Purga- 
tory, which is near this lough, was of great 
renown throughout the world in olden days. 
It was in this cave that St. Patrick imaged 
the pains of Purgatory, and the account he 
wrote is still extant. Pilgrimages are still 
made to this cave. 

Pamphlets (from 2d. upwards) and books 
about Patrick’s Purgatory are obtainable 
through any bookseller in Eire. — 


: AS THICK AS THIEVES ” (clxxxii. 50). 

Theodore Hook, in ‘The Parson’s 
Daughter,’ II., ii. (1833), writes “‘ as thick as 
thieves’? meaning as close together as con- 
federates in crime, according to Hyamson. 
Thave always heard a more complete phrase, 
“As thick as thieves at a fair’’ but cannot 
quote any written example of this. 

Sayar. 

‘THE LAST OF THE BARONS’ (clxxxii, 

22).—Mr. James Tait in the ‘ D.N.B. 
(1894), xl., 295, said: 


Lord Lytton’s historical romance . .. (1843), is 
based upon such authorities as were accessible to 
him, but he speaks of Saxons and Normans in 
the fifteenth century, and makes the final breach 
between the King and the Earl turn upon an out- 
rage upon the honour of Warwick’s family by the 
profligate King, which has only such authority as 
Polydore Vergil and Hall can give it. 


A. R. Baytey. 


FLORAL DECORATION (clxxxi. 218).— 

In Hans Holbein’s portrait of Georg Giszhe, 
a German merchant of the Steelyard in 
London there is an exquisitely painted glass 
vase of carnations. In his sketch for the More 
family group there is a vase of flowers stand- 
ing in the background, andi in the painting 
of the same group which is either by Holbein 
or a good copy there are a number of vases 
of flowers arranged in the background. It 
seems incredible that people who were so con- 
tinually praising the colour and scent of 
flowers should have grown them solely for 
their medicinal or disinfectant value. It was 
no compliment to compare a lady to a rose or 
a violet if roses and violets were looked upon 
simply in the same way as peppermint and 
camomile, 


M. H. Donps. 


NVENTIONALIZED EXPRESSION 

OF THE EMOTIONS (clxxvii, 245).— 
Such an other gesture is shaking the head. 
Darwin does not mention it among the signs. 
of anger and indignation, but there are many 
literary references. The most familiar is in 
‘Lycidas’ where St. Peter, indignant with 
unfaithful herd men, “shook his mitred 
locks’; and perhaps the least familiar in 
Seneca, ‘ Apocal.’ 5, where it denotes threat- 
ening. In Lucretius 2, 1164, it signifies des- 
pondency. But anger is usually indicated, as 
in the Odyssey; Poseidon shook his head 
when he found himself forestalled by the 
other gods over Ulysses; and Ulysses did so 
when hit by Antinous’ footstool. It would be 
a natural gesture for that very splenetic 
person Juno, and accordingly she so ex- 
pressed her indignation at seeing Aeneas safe 
in Latium—just like Poseidion. 


HIBERNICUS. 


AUTHOR WANTED (clxxxii. 50).—According to 
Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of anonymous. 
and pseudonymous English literature,’ Vol. v., 1929, 
the author of ‘ Roman Martyr,’ by Nominis Umbra, 
is T. Worsley, and the eg given is Bartholo- 
mew’s ‘ Cambridge Books,’ p. 276. 


A. Ceci, Piper. 
Borough Librarian. 
Public Library, Richmond, Surrey. 
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The Library. 


The Classics and National Life. By Sir 
Richard Livingstone. (Oxford University 
Press. 8d.) 

E President’s Address to the Classical 
Association last April has been published 
as a little pamphlet and is worth notice, be- 
cause he is dealing with a favourite subject. 

He can give us points of view which might 

not occur to the usual advocate for Greek and 

Latin. The classics give us language of 
roved worth which has been read and re-read 

or centuries. Giving pleasure to the scholar 

sufficiently advanced to see fine points, 
they are also instruments of education, 
clear and definite where our own English 
tongue to-day is apt to be loose and sen- 
timental, or grossly cynical. They have a 
beauty of form which may have been easier to 
maintain from the very restrictions of writers 
who were not faced with our infinitely com- 
plex world, which civilisation it is now busy 
ruining in three widely separated areas of 
conflict at once. 

Rome with its strong sense of discipline and 
order may be most in our thoughts in war- 
time. Here Greece—which means Athens, not 
Sparta—is the main theme. Emerson in his 
: English Tracts ’ of 1856 was able, somewhat 
surprisingly, to say :— 

The great silent crowd of thoroughbred Grecians 


t ignore. ey prune his orations, and poin' 

the and tone of English 
journalism. 

Was that true of the ’forties of which he 
wrote? It is certainly not true now, when 
Greek has been largely given up. It has had, 
the President notes, three revivals, the last in 
the nineteenth century, and he shows well its 
uses for the twentieth. Hellenism did not say 
the last word about life but it is “‘ an un- 
rivalled base from which to go forward,” the 
more, we may add, because Hebraism is out 
of repute Greek being a most difficult 
language to learn, one can hardly ex- 
pect students busy with other subjects 
to master it. They must then have re- 
course to translations, and for these the 
President has ventured on an interesting list 
of merit, adding that the writers themselves 
should be read rather than books about them. 
Bigg’s ‘ Confessions’ of St. Augustine and) 
Phillimore’s Philostratus get a first for “ re- 


producing exquistely the manner of 


original.’’ Then come Rice Holmes’s 


and Butler’s Quintilian, and below thi 
Jowett’s Plato, with many errors and a geni 
for avoiding difficulties. ‘ Yet it was | 
reat attempt.’’ Jowett may have had § 
apses in scholarship but he was a master 
English, and here lies a difficulty whi 
some excellent classical scholars fail to app 
ciate. The best English changes in form @ 
arrangement. To-day readers of Plato 
translation may ask for the style of Frog 


rather than of Newman with its long Ciggm 


onian periods. Froude was a master of 
short sentence, which is important both § 
emphasis and variety. Is 1 the right da 


for the introduction of compulsory education 


One of the names mentioned among 
eminent in thought to-day is Whitehead, w 
was not a classical scholar at Cambridge § 
taught mathematics. Russell started in § 
same way, which is in accordance with 


traditions of Greek philosophy. The plaing 


classical influence among English men 
letters is seen in our admirable school 
writers of light verse. From Prior and Px 


to Calverley and Godley classical scholars 
is evident, and if no one has been able to fmm 


Horace the inimitable in a satisfactory I 
lish dress, much has been learnt from 
neatness and grace. 


Dr. Gilbert Murray in the ‘ Vote @ 
Thanks’ printed at the end remarks that # 
have to break down narrow nationalisms @ 


restore the sense of unity. The classics 
do this. Schools and universities everywhé 
might ‘‘steep themselves again i 
springs of their common origin.” 
modern diversity can thus be less 


Unity and friendliness in 
ave been much talked of in the Prem 


national matches in the sport now best le 


They will hardly be achieved by Intem 


with us. An accomplished critic of pm 


fessional football told us about the g 
between England and Italy he saw on 


Arsenal] football ground. It was a disgrace™l 


the foreign losers, inadequately controlled a 
a timid referee. Our side were plaliil 


superior and might have won by several go 
But half of them were lamed before the malig 


was over and about to kick a 
to prevent it. The Eng if a 
sense of fair play, not yet sufficiently Gm 


was forcibly sei 


covered abroad, is an essential element in 


cosmos we hope for when the chaos is ovem 
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